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MAURITANIA KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
(In millions of U.S. dollars unless otherwise noted) 


1989 1990 4331 

Domestic Economy 
Population (millions) 1.92 1.98 2.04* 
Population growth (% est.) 2.93 2.93 2.93% 
GDP-local currency (million UM) 81,517.00 84,615.00 93,050.0 
Nominal GDP (million U.S. dols) 984.20 1,047.50 1,138.7 
Nom. GDP per capita (U.S. dols) 511.34 529.62 555.50* 
Annual real growth rate (%) 4.80 0.40 N/A 
Consumer price index (% change, 

lower income group) 9.4 6.5 6.2* 


Production and Employment 
Labor Force (thousands) 603 627 640 
Unemployment (thousands) 187 192 198 
Industrial production (% of GNP) 18.7 19.4 20.8 
Mining (% of GNP) 13.7 13.4 12.0 
Commercial fishing (% of GNP) 34.4 26.8 26.3 
Agriculture, incl. animal 

husbandry (% of GNP) 30.5 23.9 24.9 


Balance of Payments 
Exports (FOB) 448.2 447.3 439.3 
Of which:- Fish exports 256.6 208.1 257.8 
- Iron ore exports 181.2 236.5 232.2 
Imports (CIF) 349.6 385.8 423.8 
Trade Balance 98.6 61.5 14.5 
Cur. account deficit (% of GNP) 13.9 19.6 N/A 
External public debt 2,132.0 1,898.0 N/A 
Foreign exchange reserves 
(Current dollars) N/A N/A N/A 
Average exchange rate UM/Dollar 83.03 80.69 82.11 


U.S. - M itania T 

U.S. exports to Mauritania 24.1 21.6 
U.S. imports from Mauritania 13.3 11.4 
Trade balance 10.8 10.2 
U.S. share of exports (%) 3.0 a3 
U.S. share of imports (%) 6.2 6.1 


United States Bilateral Aid 
Economic (USAID) 6.3 5.9 isd 
Military 4 3 0 


Note: Except where indicated otherwise, all figures are the 
most recent provided officially by the Government of Mauritania. 
* Estimated figures 

Sources: Mauritania Central Bank, Mauritanian Government and 
World Bank 

N/A - Not Available 





SUMMARY 


With 1,085,760 square kilometers and 2 million people, the 
Islamic Republic of Mauritania, located on the northwest coast 
of Africa, forms a geographical link between Arab North Africa 
and the Black Subsahara Africa. Only 20 percent of 
Mauritania's land, in the south along the Senegal river, 
possesses fertile soil for agriculture and animal husbandry. 
Even this southern region faces increasing desertification. 


In the 1960s, a large percentage of the population was nomadic, 
living from rangeland animal husbandry and oasis farming. 
According to the 1988 census and the National Office of 
Statistics estimate for 1991, less than 23 percent of the 
population is currently nomadic. 


From 1985 to 1988, Mauritania's annual gross national product (GNP) 
growth averaged 3.5 percent, agricultural production increased, 
the current account deficit shrank from 26 percent of GNP in 
1985 to 18 percent in 1988, government revenues increased 
modestly, and budget deficits were reduced due to restrictions 
on expenditures. Between 1989 and 1991, the economy was 
characterized by stagnation in spite of the participation of 
the World Bank and other donors in supporting Mauritania in a 
new economic reform program, known as the Program for 
Consolidation and Growth (PCR). Currently, negotiations are 
under way with the International Monetary Fund and World Bank 


in order to draw up a 1992-94 economic policy program. The 
main objectives of the new program will be to introduce greater 
liberalization of the economy. 


RECENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


Overview: Mauritania has few natural resources other than 
minerals and fish, and until the 1970s the economy was largely 
traditional, based on agriculture and livestock. In recent 
years, Mauritania's economy has suffered from several problems: 
the fishing sector has been plagued by a host of interconnected 
problems, which have led to the paralysis of more than 50 
percent of the ships of the national fleet. Severe droughts 
have devastated the agriculture and livestock subsectors and 
caused a massive exodus to the cities. Economic mismanagement 
also played a role as industrial projects which were begun in 
the 1970s and 1980s proved to be poorly designed or untenable. 
When Mauritania declined to support the Saudi and Kuwaiti side 
during the Gulf crisis, these countries suspended their 
bilateral assistance which had previously been an important 
component of Mauritania's external aid. Finally, the 1989 
closure of the border with Senegal and the two-way transfer of 
more than 250,000 people caused significant disruption to the 





economy. As a result of all these factors, Mauritania has 
failed to reduce its heavy burden of external debt and 
continues to incur significant fiscal and balance-of-payments 
deficits. 


From 1985 to 1991, the Mauritanian Government introduced two 
economic reform programs. The first program (Economic and 
Financial Reform Program: PREF) for the years 1985-88, called 
for sweeping reforms in the fishing, banking, energy, and 
public enterprise sectors. The government formulated a new 
fisheries policy aimed at better conservation of this resource 
through improved monitoring and a variety of restrictions on 
fishing activities. Also, plans to restructure several bureaus 
and ministries to provide more efficient development management 
were launched. The second program (PCR) for the years 1989-91 
was more ambitious. With this program, the government 
continued to implement structural adjustment and reform based 
on World Bank and IMF conditionalities. Several measures were 
taken (privatization, closure or restructuring of parastatals, 
liberalization of trade, agricultural incentives, promotion of 
private enterprise, and private initiative). But the economic 
mismanagement associated with other structural problems 
combined with the above-mentioned shocks to the economy between 
1989 and 1991 have prevented Mauritania from reaching the 
objectives of this program. According to Mauritanian Central 
Bank data, the Mauritanian economy contracted sharply in 1991. 


A major barrier towards investment and development is the 
limited infrastructure. There are only two paved long-distance 
roads in Mauritania and one railroad line specialized in 
Carrying iron ore from Zouerate to Nouadhibou. Internal air 
transport (two commercial airplanes only) is the quickest and 
the only viable mode of transport to many towns. The opening 
of Nouakchott's Friendship Port in the late 1980s has reduced 
the burden on Nouadhibou Port and greatly facilitated foreign 
trade. 


The January 1992 presidential election and the transition to a 
new constitutional, civilian government have yet to lead to any 
new directions in economic policy. The negotiations with the 
World Bank and IMF on a new package of economic reforms are 
continuing. If enacted, the package will introduce a sharp 
devaluation coupled with a market-determined mechanism to set 
the exchange rate. 


Mauritania imports almost all its needs from consumer goods to 
building materials. Mauritania's imports from the United 
States increased steadily from 1987 to 1990. The U.S. share of 
Mauritania's imports almost doubled before declining slightly 
in 1991. This increase can be attributed principally to 





stepped-up equipment purchases by the iron ore mining company 
(SNIM). During 1991, Mauritania's major import items were 
foodstuffs, vehicles and spare parts, fuel, and building 
materials. 


Two market segments with good prospects for U.S. exporters over 
the near term are mining equipment and food, especially wheat. 
The iron ore mining company (SNIM) has increased equipment 
purchases in conjunction with the development of a large new 
deposit. With iron ore sales denominated in U.S. dollars, SNIM 
wishes to purchase as much of its equipment as possible from 
dollar-based suppliers. The enhanced prospects for wheat sales 
arise from the government's decision to eliminate the monopoly 
of the parastatal food importing company (SONIMEX). 


Mauritania's resource base is narrow: fish, iron ore, 
agriculture, livestock and some light manufacturing. The 
country's GDP growth in real terms hovered around 3 percent for 
the years 1985-88, rose to 4.8 percent in 1989, and was flat or 
declined in 1990 and 1991. The inflation rate from 1986 to 
i989 was approximately 9 percent; for 1990 and 1991, it dropped 
to 6 percent. The development of the M'Haoudat iron ore 
deposit by SNIM is the largest project in Mauritania in 1992. 
The first tranche of the financing was released in 1992 
amounting to $90.25 million. 


Fisheries: Mauritania has some of the richest fishing grounds 


in West Africa. In 1991, the fishing sector was Mauritania's 
largest foreign exchange generator and is of greatest interest 
to foreign investors and suppliers of good and services. 


This industry has expanded rapidly and offers potential market 
opportunity for U.S. companies. As fishing companies replace 
Or modernize their fleets, there will be more opportunities for 
American boat construction companies to break into market. 
Direct participation in fishing ventures through joint 
ownership with a Mauritanian partner is also encouraged. The 
Mauritanian Government developed a new fisheries policy aimed 
at encouraging joint-venture companies, as opposed to 
chartering arrangements. This policy led to more Mauritanian 
participation and increased revenues but did little to 
discourage or prevent overfishing in Mauritanian waters. 


A new long-term strategy for the fisheries sector was adopted 
by the government in April 1987, establishing guidelines for 
both catch levels and the type of fleets to be granted 
licences. These new measures aimed to protect maritime 
resources and guarantee the optimization of catch levels. In 
fact, fisheries replaced iron ore as the greatest contributor 





to foreign exchange earnings starting in 1983. In 1990, with 
the decline of the volume of catches, this situation was 
reversed. In 1991, fish exports were slightly higher than iron 
ore exports. 


Mining: The Societe Nationale Industrielle et Miniere (SNIM), 
which runs the iron ore mining complex at Zouerate, was 
Mauritania's key enterprise from independence to 1982. 

However, in the 1980s earnings from iron ore mining have been 
undependable due to weak global steel demand, high production 
costs, and decreasing productivity. Depreciation of the dollar 
against European currencies also hurt SNIM, due to the fact 
that a large percentage of its inputs are denominated in 
European currencies, while its product is sold for dollars. By 
the end of the 1980s, these factors began to turn around. SNIM 
tooks pains to increase productivity by reducing high 
production costs, dismissing 25 percent of its work force and 
cutting its high foreign debt. Of special interest is the 
increase in purchases of inputs from the United States. While 
U.S. suppliers have a good record, SNIM could purchase an even 
greater share of its supplies from the United States. With 
donor financing, SNIM has the opportunity to improve its 
capital stock and its production. 


In 1992, a joint-venture between an Australian minerals group 
and a consortium, including the Mauritanian Government, began 
to produce gold from the tailings of a copper mine abandoned in 
the 1970s. The small scale of the project means that it will 
not have a significant effect either on Mauritania's balance of 
trade or on government revenues. It is nevertheless 
Significant since it represents new foreign investment and a 
diversification of the country's exports. 


Agriculture: The principal crops grown are millet, sorghun, 
rice, and corn; livestock consists mostly of goat, sheep, 
camels and cattle. Agriculture and animal husbandry were 
hard-hit by the droughts of the last 20 years. The Senegal 
river valley region offers opportunities for modern private 
agriculture and is attracting increasing numbers of local 
investors. American exporters of agricultural equipment could 
exploit this potential. The government views agriculture as a 
priority sector to further growth and to reduce dependency on 
food imports. Donors, requested by the government to make 
agriculture their highest priority, have focused on helping 
Mauritania move toward its long-term goal of self-sufficiency 
in food grains. Projects have been focused on irrigated 
farming along the Senegal river valley in conjunction with 
regional dam projects. Recent measures aimed at stimulation 
and rationalization of agricultural production have included 
producer price increases, marketing and distribution 





liberalization, and streamlining of government-owned 
agricultural organizations. In 1992, the government of 
Mauritania allocated over 34.9 percent of public investment to 
the rural and agricultural sector. Nevertheless, as a result 
of poor rains, the 1992 harvest is expected to be sharply lower 
than 1991's harvest of 120,000 tons. 


Industry: The industrial sector is largely limited to 
chemicals and plastics, food and beverages, metal products, and 
metallurgy and building materials. It has seen only marginal 
development. Some of the problems have been poor selection and 
design of projects, lack of skilled workers and capital, lack 
of infrastructure, small market size, poor purchasing power, 
and the time-consuming nature of the procedures required for 
special benefits designated in the investment code. 


Petroleum: One American petroleum company conducted an 
exploration program in Mauritania in 1991 and 1992. It is 
expected to return for a second campaign in 1993. 


Investment and Banking: The financial sector in Mauritania is 
undergoing rationalization. All but one of the commercial 
banks have been privatized. However, they are all saddled with 
large portfolios of problem loans to the fishing sector. Eager 
to attract funds, the government liberalized the investment 
code. The PREF sought to restore conditions compatible with 
long-term growth partly through reallocation of public 
investment to sectors with the greatest productive potential 
(agriculture, fishing, and mining). Results directly due to 
changes in investment policy, however, were few. The rewriting 
of the investment code was a goal of the PREF, but it was not 
done until January 1989. The new code is aimed at improving 
the investment climate by stimulating competition and 
attracting foreign capital and investment. The National 
Investment Commission screens all major foreign investment 
proposals in an attempt to facilitate investment projects. 


IMPLICATION OR THE UNITE TATES RICAN BUSINE 


Several factors make it substantially easier for the American 
exporter to break into the Mauritanian market than into other 
countries of former French West Africa. First, French 
influence is not as extensive as in other former colonies. 
Second, SNIM and other companies have purchased large 
quantities of American heavy equipment for more than a decade. 
As a result, some Mauritanians are already well acquainted with 
some American products. Third, French goods in Mauritania do 
not have the Franc Zone currency advantage which they enjoy in 
other parts of Francophone Africa. 





U.S. firms using local representatives or joint venture 
agreements with Mauritanian firms are welcome in Mauritania. 
American sales could be made here with virtually any product 
suitable for an arid country with little infrastructure. 
Islamic requirements must be adhered to, such as the ban of 
pork products, alcohol, and gambling. Mining, fishing, and 
agriculture are the sectors of most promise for American 
sales. The Commercial Section of the American Embassy has 
received inquiries indicating Mauritanian interest in 
purchasing American wheat, second hand clothing, manufactured 
cosmetics, canned food, and farm machinery. Fishing vessels 
and equipment are sale possibilities, as is fish processing 
equipment. In the mining sector, the iron ore mining company, 
SNIM, continues to have significant equipment purchases. 
Increased agricultural imports, especially of rice, wheat, 
flour, sugar, and tea, are now a possibility. The Mauritanian 
market for consumer goods is likely to remain limited, although 
there is an interest in American products across a wide range. 


The Mauritanian Government is working to encourage more 
companies to invest in Mauritania. The new investment code 
calls for arbitration of disputes between investors and the 
Mauritanian Government. The code guarantees foreign investors 
the freedom to repatriate profits and capital. It also 
permitted foreign investors to hold part of their capital stock 
in hard currencies and sets no limitation on the repatriation 
of profits or capital. In practice, foreign exchange shortages 
have meant delays in repatriating funds for some foreign firms; 
however, the expected liberalization of the foreign exchange 
regime may eliminate this problem. The local currency, the 
Ouguiya, is not freely convertible, and bank notes cannot be 
removed from Mauritania. 


Any firm wishing to do business in Mauritania must be able to 
conduct its affairs either in French or Arabic. Professional 
English-language interpreter services do not exist in 
Nouakchott. Strict currency controls apply to foreign 
travelers, and credit cards and personal checks are not 
accepted at most commercial establishments. 


Any firm seeking to export to Mauritania should contact 

-the United States Department of Commerce, Office of 
Africa, Mauritania Desk, tel. (202) 377-4388; 

-The Mauritanian Embassy in Washington, D.C., tel. 
(202) 232-5700; 

-the Commercial Officer, American Embassy, B.P. 222, 
Nouakchott, Mauritania, tel. (222) 2-526-60, ext. 216 for more 
information on investment laws, currency controls, and the 
tariff rates which are applicable for specific products. 





